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THANKSGIVING. 


ir is the wont in this our glorious land, 
Where Freedom offers all a welcome hand, 
To render thanks ere Autumn breathes 

its last, 

For benefits and blessings of the past. 

Once more we hail this glorious day of thanks; 

But, as we look among our crowded ranks, 

Does not one question sore distress the brain, 

And fill the heart, that would be glad, with 
pain? 

Give thanks—for what? For months of dire 
distress, 

Unlightened by one hour of happiness? 

Give thanks for bread we have no coin to buy? 
Give thanks for Life, while Death is lurking 
nigh? 

Can mortal heart be taught to feel delight, 
Obedient to the hour that makes it right ? 

A day for thanks! Ah, well, perhaps that day 
Will dawn indeed! We truly hope it may, 
When in one vast and undiviaed throng 

All voices shall be heard in grateful song! 
When clouds shall vanish that now hover murky, 
And all mankind shall have its slice of turkey. 








THANKSGIVING REFLECTIONS. 

In this season of the year we should be es- 
pecially thankful for various mercies, among 
which are: 

For having reached the 29th of November; 
which we could not have done if November, 
like February, had only twenty-eight days. 

For having had a President counted in; else 
we should have had no Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation. 

For a Fraudulent Editor, to let us know that 
we have a Fraudulent President. 

For Georgethecountjoannes, Eliperkins, Jorj- 
francistrain, and other minor glories of civili- 
zation. 

For a Judge Hilton to teach us value of a Jew. 

For a Seligman to teach us the the value- 
lessness of a Christian. 

For a Standing Army.of sufficient size to 
stand alone. 

For the prevalence of a true religious feeling 
among our bank-cashiers. 

For the dollar of our fathers. 
on receipt of same.) 

For not having more to kick about. 

For 5,873 /uéiets now traveling through the 
country, and elevating the stage. 

For Home Sweet Home, with variations. 

For the comparative scarcity of strawberries. 

For Boston Beans, and Wendell Phillips. 

For Col. Ingersoll’s devout and lucid Com- 
mentaries on the Bible. 

For calm in the region of Gail Hamilton. 

For a_ pleasing absence of remarks from 
Anna Dickinson. 

For a Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
to look after the morals of the people on spec. 

For the calling-off of war-map jokes. 

For the increased skill and experience which 
now enable Mr. Beecher to cultivate true in- 
wardness in private. 

For Sunset Cox for his liberal views on the 
representation of the United States in the Paris 
Exposition. 


(Conditional 


For the general diffusion of information on 
the subject of Mr. Vanderbilt’s interior. 

For the Insurance Business and the Legal 
Profession. What one leaves the other gets. 

For Oakey Hall’s kindness in lecturing in 
Boston instead of New York. 

For the Senators from Louisiana who haven’t 
got their seats. 

For Babies enough to make a show with. 

For so many able Financiers in Congress. 

For the Democratic Party in general. 

Fos the Republican Party in particular. 

For John Morrissey’s prospects of recovery. 

For Emma Abbott, so long as she continues 
to make musical the western wilds. 

For Jesse Grant abroad. 

For General Grant’s masterly silence. 

For John Kelly’s physical beauty. 

For Deacon Richard Smith’s moral ditto. 

For George Washington Childs’s divine muse. 

For Alcock’s Porous Plasters. 

For Miss Mary Anderson’s tall voice. 

For all the circus we have had and expect to 
have. 

For the circulation of the blood. 

For credit given us by our exchanges. 

For the Bleecker Street cars. 

For our prospects of no Opera this season. 

For French plays and the morals thereto per- 
taining. 

For Wm. Cullen Bryant, H. W. Longfellow, 
the Sweet Singer of Michigan, and other great 
poets. 

FOR TURKEY. 

For these and all other blessings which we 
have forgotten to remember, and which any 
other fellow can think of, or ever did think of, 
or is likely to think of, whether enumerated in 
the directory or not, without regard to race, 
color, or previous condition of turpitude, let us 
be Truly ‘Thankful. 








BABIES. 
ine wo 
at view of the approaching display of in- 
fants in this city, before the end of the 
month, it is well that visitors should know 
what babies are and where they come from, be- 
fore visiting the show. 
Babies are an early institution. The most 
reliable authorities assert that babies were 
known long before men and women. 

The only thing perplexing to the average 
mind is, who was known first, the baby or its 
papa? For without a baby there could never 
have been a father, and with similar truth it 
may also be stated that without a father there 
could never have been a baby; but the father 
has the advantage over the child, as it takes a 
very wise one of the latter species to be person- 
ally acquainted with its male ancestor, whereas 
the aforesaid male ancestor, though -he be a 
blooming idiot, can tell— 

But we digress. 

Babies are peculiar in a great many respects. 
The most remarkable thing is that a he-baby, 
when she is dressed up, is just as likely as not 
to be mistaken for a she-baby when he is dress- 
ed up. Therefore, when we speak of a baby 
without knowing whether he is a she, we inva- 
riably call him or her it. 

And what is especially noteworthy is that the 
baby doesn’t mind it a bit. 

Babies are of numberless varieties; but the 
eye of man has yet to land on one that isn’t 
given to chewing its own foot. 

Pap is the regulation fodder for infants. 
This, together with the milk of human kind- 
ness, administered in regular doses, has yanked 
thousands of men and women out of innocent 
childhood into iniquitous maturity. 

Babies have many faults, and in many re- 
spects are the plague of society, but they do 





not chew tobacco or drink bad rum—negative 





virtues that entitle them to the highest rank in 
the social scale. 

Another striking peculiarity of the baby is 
its youth. Babies are dreadfully, almost ridi- 
culously young. And only by the closest at- 
tention to details is this obstacle to their socia- 
bility overcome with years. 

Some babies are born bald, some achieve 
baldness, and some have baldness thrust upon 
them. In the event of the last-named calam- 
ity, they have the prerogative of wearing wigs 
when they get old enough. 

Babies do not part their hair in the middle— 
one virtue more to be written down to their 
credit. 

There is one great objection to babies, how- 
ever, and that is their lack of common polite- 
ness. They ignore every rule of etiquette. 
When they want anything they never think of 
putting their request in a mild, modest and be- 
coming manner; they simply set up a terrible 
yell, which requires the most wonderful know- 
ledge of languages and skill and experience to 
interpret correctly. There is more force than 
beauty in a baby’s voice. It is a sort of bee- 
line to the object of its desires. There is not 
a more tyrannical, merciless and overbearing 
monarch in this wide world than a baby with a 
strong will. There is nothing too sacred in the 
gift of man that wouldn’t be sacrificed to shut 
up a baby’s mouth—opened for a yell. 

Babies are occasionally spanked, but, as 
modern statistics prove, not half often enough. 
The only real pleasure that a baby ever affords 
is to the man that does the spanking. There 
is a noble spirit of might, of grandeur, as it 
were, in the breast of every man who gets hold 
of the spanking end of an infant, and realizes 
that his is to be the hand that chasteneth. 

It is nice to be a baby, for many reasons; 
but for many more it is nice not to be one. 

As a rule babies are misunderstood. There 
is a delicate sensitiveness, a sweet, subtle senti- 
ment in the soul of an infant that cannot find 
words for utterance, and hence is never appre- 
ciated. If we could read a baby’s inmost 
thoughts, could penetrate, as it were, the mystic 
silence of its nature, we’d realize what a su- 
preme contempt it has for the vanities of this 
world. 

The one characteristic of a baby that ren- 
ders it particularly interesting to its mother is 
the knack it acquires, in a very short time, of 
taking notice—and the amount of notice it 
takes is something wonderful. You can’t 
crook your elbow, look cross-wise out of your 
left eye, open your mouth to sneeze, or button 
your ulster without having the fact chronicled 
by an expression on the baby’s face. Why 
babies should ever receive so much praise for 
their silent comments on these almost trivial 
occurrences, will ever baffle the masculine 
mind. 

Babies’ flesh is heir to innumerable ills, and 
the memory of paregoric haunts them in after 
years as a sad reminder of their days in arms. 


But there is one thing that makes the life of 
a baby worth living—one little oasis in the de- 
sert of its existence—one calcium-light in the 
gloom of its young despair—and that is its 
glorious, its divine privilege of being hugged, 
squeezed and kissed by any pretty girl that 
comes along. Oh, to be a baby once again! 
Once more to be enfolded in those soft, tender 
arms, once more to press our lips to hers — 
(generally and promiscuously hers) —once more 
to hear her cootchie-cootchie in our ears, and 
be tickled with that heavenly tickle under our 
little chin! O happy days of babyhood--O 
sweet huurs of kiddishness, are you forever 
fled? Echo answers, ‘‘ Fled;” but the consol- 
ing thought arises that we didn’t know what 
a soft thing we had of it then—and now we do 
know it, when we have it. 

Which is just where we cease to be babies. 
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PUCK’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 





WASHINGTON, Wednesday, Nov. 22. 


SENATE. 

This dignified body thought it about time 
to decide the Louisiana muddle, and who were 
and who weren’t entitled to seats. 

SENATOR EpMUNDs considered that M. C. 
Butler ought to be struck out, and that William 
Pitt Kellogg ought to be stuck in, and resoluted 
accordingly. 

SENATOR WALLACE said that was all “biggod” 
nonsense, and the Senator who had just sat 
down didn’t know what he was talking about. 
A South Carolina Senator was the subject that 
ought to be discussed. 

‘The NON-FRAUDULENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
WHEELER remarked that Senator Wallace de- 
served to be well shaken, for his point was not 
well taken. 

SENATOR McDona_p knew that Senator Ed- 
munds was absent from the Senate, and there- 
fore couldn’t have heard things that weren’t 
said in his presence. If he had, Edmunds had 
longer ears than he had given him credit for; 
ergo, etc. 

SENATOR Epmunps had examined the ques- 
tion so carefully that it would be like gilding 
refined gold or painting the lily to instruct him 
on the subject. The Senator from Indiana had 
said that the Kellogg case ought to be investi- 
gated. Of course it ought, but not by tricks of 
the theatre—the shifting of scenes, the trap- 
doors, the ropes in the dark corners. No, not 
much. Let the committee be discharged from 
the consideration of the Kellogg case and dis- 
pose of Spofford. ‘This was all he could possibly 
say on the subject if he talked for another half 
hour, which he would do to let the Senate see 
that he was a smooth-tongued chief, from whose 
lips, sweeter than honey, flowed the stream of 
speech. ‘Let us have peace,” and a large 
piece of it, and let Republican Senators have 
their own way about everything. 

Thirty Senators said the name of Kellogg 
should be inserted, and thirty-one said that it 
shouldn’t. The lively and intellectual diversion 
of ringing the changes on the above resolution 
and dividing every five minutes, was indulged 
in in a most spirited manaer, until 31 felt tired, 
and 31 felt still gayer for the fray—when VicE- 
PRESIDENT WHEELER, who made 32, turned the 
beam of scale in his direction, which adjcurned 
the Senate until Monday. 

The most potent, grave, and reverend seniors 
then went home to read up in the Boys’ Own 
Book of Games how to vary and prolong the 
fun which the country enjoys so much during 
the remainder of the session. 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The Anti-Resumption Bill. 


Mr. Ewinc said that people couldn’t think 
of half a dozen things at the same time. He 
could; but everybody wasn’t an Ewing. This 
question ought to have been attended to before, 
and then the United States would have knocked 





spots out of Paradise. If aman had a hun- 
dred-dollar bill in his pocket, and the next day 
discovered that it had become reduced toa 
one-dollar bill, his purchasing power would 
naturally not be so great by ninety-nine dol- 
lars. If he dealt in 7ridunes, and bought them 
at four cents and couldn’t sell them at one, it 
would make him feel badly, and his business, 
judged by the laws of political economy, would 
not come under the head of profitable occupa- 
tions. If any member had the temerity to 
doubt his assertions, he had his own private 
opinion about that individual, and would at 
once proceed to befog him with figures that he 
scarcely expected him to understand. 
thousand million of dollars in gold amount to 
exactly one thousand million dollars in green- 
backs, less the premium. We owed a great 
deal of money abroad. Our creditors ought 
to feel honored by our confidence. He was 
quite sure that they wouldn’t mind if we never 
paid them; and as we hadn’t enough silver and 
gold to do it with, we’d better not, Wall Street 
and Lombard Street were a disgrace to the 
solar system, and ought to be cremated. 

Mr. Fort favored the measure before the 
house. What did we see? Why we saw that 
the friends of legal tenders were now their ene- 
mies. Resumption would come when we could 
resume—but not until then. Nothing would 
afford him greater pleasure than to be con- 
vinced to the contrary— but that was improb- 
ably—impossible. The animals which were 
favorites in Wall Street were wild cats, they 
were bred and nursed by bankers; the litters 
produced by the females especially, were 
allowed to live and propagate until further 
orders. He (Mr. Fort) blushed for his fellow 
Republicans. Kind friends, who had his wel- 
fare at heart, said that he was going over to the 
Democrats. Oh! he was—was he? But who 
were the Democrats following? Why, the man 
who might have been Secretary of the Treasury, 
and have saved John Sherman the trouble— 
Mr. Hewitt. 

Mr. Hewitr—I am de jure. 

Mr. Forr— I wouldn’t bet my bottom dollar 
on that. But things might change and vanish 
like the baseless fabric of a vision and leave not 
a wrack behind—but even that wouldn’t alter 
his opinion. 

Mr. CHITTENDEN, having cleared his tiiroat 
with a Brown’s troche, guessed that he would 
in the twinkling of a bedpost demolish for ever 
and ever the arguments of those who were suf- 
ficiently gifted with idiocy to differ from him. 
That personification of imbecility, Ewing, had 
said that labor would get the best of capital. 
He had called capital bad names, and pointed 
several fingers of scorn at New York. Now 
Richard Schell had good ideas about things 
(this was ‘‘sarkasm’’). He (Schel.) wanted a 
ship-canal dug from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, to run parallel with the Pacific rail- 
road--which would give employment to forty 
or fifty millions of veople for an unlimited 
number of years. All the printing presses in 
the country could then be set to work to turn 
out greenbacks. Did they like the picture? 
People said he was a wrecker. Let members 
look at him. Did he resemble a wrecker. He 
liked debtors, they were the men for his money, 
he would protect them until the day of judg- 
ment, and then make arrangements for doing it 
after that. Now Ewing was simply ‘fresh ’”’— 
it was impossible that he could know anything 
at all. He never lent anybody a quarter. He 
(Mr. Ewing) indeed never had a quarter 
to lend, and presuming that this were possible 
he’d have spent it on chewing tobacco —conse- 
quently nobody could owe him anything. 
These were his sentiments, and members who 
thought differently were impudent, wild, vicious, 
wicked, in short, fiends in human form. Mem- 
bers might come and members might go—but 


One. 





3 


he could go on for ever—but he’d have mercy 
and give them a rest. 

The bill was passed by 133 to 120, but the 
President is not likely to make it—law. He 
will probably order it up for veto. 
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Puckerings. 


DIED. 
Kry.—On Wednesday, November 
28th, at his residence, T. U. R. Key, 


Esq., after a brief, but not unexpected 


illness. ‘The funeral services will take 
place on Thursday, November 2gth. 
All are invited. 





RemaRKSs about Mr. Vanderbilt’s peritoneum 
are still in order. 

WELSH goes to England. This shows what 
judicious investinents in human flesh will do 
for a man. 

Joun Butt regards the crisis in the East, 
pulls off his coat, buttons up his waistcoat, ex- 
pectorates on his palms and whispers, huskily 
but cheerfully: ‘Old ’ard, Turkey, my boy, 
I’m a goin’ hin!” 








Ir our masculine youth want an incentive to 
virtue, industry and ambition, let them go and 
gaze upon the Bady Show. No one need deny 
that there is a wide field open to any young 
man of passable personal appearance, and fair 
average area of cheek. 





Tue Sun announces the marriage of Mr. 
Robert Colt to Miss Jessie Many. Wedo not 
wish to make any co-horse jokes on this con- 
junction of names, but we may be permitted 
to wish that the bridal will be productive of 
great and manyfoaled blessings. 





Tue aged Turkey flaps his wings 
When the farmer’s call is heard; 

By the fate impending o’er his race 
His bosom is not stirred: 

He knows he is too tough to eat— 
That venerable bird. 





Gir Ls, what is the use of embroidering fancy 
slippers or penwipers or shaving-cases for a 
man, at this time of year? We don’t want to 
appear presuming, you know; but if you're go- 
ing to shower any of those little favors upon ws, 
just come down to hard pan, as it were, and 
work us an ulster. 

An Englishman has discovered a process of 
photographing in colors, which he calls Poikilo- 
graphy. It reproduces accurately the most 
delicate tones and tints of complexion. And 
now justice may be done to the unique and 
beautiful feature which has won undying fame 
for Mr. Cronin, of Oregon. 

GREAT. as are the resources of the universe, 
there is nothing in creation that can equal the 
look of reproachful surprise, not unmixed with 
lofty disdain, with which a savings-bank Presi- 
dent regards a depositor who proposes to close 
his account at a moment when there is just $27 
and two pounds of defunct insurance scrip in 
the safe. 

An Omaha husband sues for a divorce be- 
cause, while the color of his own and his wife’s 
hair is jet black, her baby’s hair is bright red. 
We object to this kind of thing, on the ground 
of abstract justice and general policy. It tends 
to circumscribe the social opportunities of 
auburn-haired young men in a manner that is 
simply barbarous. 
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PUCK. 





COX AS A HUMORIST. 


A Se American people owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Samuel Cox. 

We are aware of the fact that it will be 
difficult—difficult in the extreme—to convince 
the American people of this. 

There has been of late a growing disposition 
to regard Mr. Cox unfavorably. It has been 
felt that he was not quite in his sphere in the 
United States. It has been hinted that Alaska 
was the place for him—Alaska in the hungry 
season of the polar bear, when that noble ani- 
mal is not particular as to the nature of his 
diet. 

It must be owned, that, to the average unpre- 
judiced eye, there has been some cause for this 
popular estimate of Mr. Cox’s value. A mis- 
taken idea has gained general circulation that 
Mr. Cox is a man insensible to the patriotic 
glow which ought to warm the bosom of every 
true and loyal citizen. The gentleman from 
New York has been accused of an inclination 
to neglect the interests of his country, in order 
to render servile obedience to a miserable par- 
tisan cry of “Economy.” He is supposed to 
have advocated, when the question of national 
representation in the Paris Exposition of ’78 
came before Congress, a disgraceful and utterly 
uncalled-for parsimony. 

And ‘t must be acknowledged that, so far as 
official records and sthenographic reports are 
concerned, popular opinion has some decided 
advantages over our exculpatory theory. 

And yet we are confident that Mr. Cox’s atti- 
tude in this affair, viewed in the right light, will 
be seen to be greatly to his credit, rather than 
the insult to decency which we have been in- 
clined to think it. 

The fact is that Cox is not understood. 
There is in his nature a depth of subtle humor, 
quite unique in style, and not readily compre- 
hensible to ordinary minds. He does not look 
at things as we do. He sees in matters that 
seem to us most serious a profound humorous 
significance. His gifted eye pierces to the 
hidden fun in ideas that are to us shrouded in 
sacred solemnity. He sees a joke where we 
cannot—where, we may add, not without a 
certain feeling of resignation in spite of our 
consciousness of mental inferiority, we never 
shall be able to see a joke. 

In this particular case, Mr. Cox has become 
aware of the humorous aspect of the situation. 
We have not. That’s all. 

To Mr. Cox there is something supremely 
ridiculous in the idea of our cutting an absurd 
figure in the eyes of other nations. If he objects 
to the appropriation of a poor hundred thousand 
for the exhibition at Paris of America’s products, 
it is because he does not wish to rob the world of 
the exquisitely ludicrous spectacle of Columbia 
slinking, shabby and neglected, among the 
peoples of the earth. 

In our dull obtuseness, we don’t see the point. 
But Mr. Cox does. In the legislative halls he 
laughs merrily at the idea; in the solitude of his 
study he rolls on the floor in wild cachinnatory 
convulsions as he thinks of it; even in his 
dreams at night he softly smiles as through his 
mind passes the gloriously absurd notion. He 
dreams of Uncle Sam asa guy, and he is happy. 

To him the conception of the proud bird of 
Freedom, despoiled of his tail-feathers, ragged, 
unfed and dishonored, is funny to an extent 
which cannot be expressed. 

No merry jest of the standard English humo- 
rist; no artistically-turned paragraph of the 
native journal is half so amusing. 

Mr. Cox thinks of her sister countries point- 
ing the finger of scorn at the United States, and 
whispering, “‘stingy!”” And the Coxian spleen 
is moved to hilarity. 

That is it. Cox is making a fool of himself, 
not merely to gratify his natural bent; but also 


from a lofty devotion to his sense of humor. He 
feels bound to preach to the world a new gospel 
of fun. 

We frankly admit that we are not yet edu- 
cated up to the point of comprehending this 
gospel. But we accept it, as enlarging the 
horizon of humor, and thereby conferring a 
boon on humanity and paragraphers. 

We cannot question the genuineness of this 
revelation. If Mark Twain or Bret Harte were 
responsible for it, we might think it the specious 
creation of a professional funny-man. 

But there can be no doubt that it is a case of 


| divine enlighten::ient when it comes from a 

















common-place, empty little one-horse politician 
like Sammy Cox. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


No. XXXV. 
PHILADELPHIA II. 


Ya-as, the cwea- 
tures he-ah are not 
so literwawy as the 
aw aw Boston we- 
sidents, yer know, 
but they make 
gweater pweten- 
sions to family we- 
spectability— dev- 
ilish curwious, by 
Jove. A fellaw 
gets distinguished, and is considerwed an ar- 
wistocwat if he does things that no pwoper fel- 
law would dweam of doing in a decent coun- 





twy. 

One fellaw he ah who had something to do with 
a declarwation of independence—I don’t know 
what the deuce that is—has been appwopwiat- 
ing to his own pwivate use a gweat many gween- 
backs which belong to a twam-car company. 
I believe he’s been pwosecuted in a aw fwiendly 
way, as he had some welations among the 
judges and jurwies. 

Another fellaw in this considerwable village 
has been appointed a something or other ex- 
twaordinarwy and minister plenipotentiary to 
Gweat Bwitain. They say he’s a gwocer who 
sells aw waw sugar ovah the counter, and has 
twaded in black ivorwy. Wonder what de- 
scrwiption of stuff that is. Suppose it is a stwictly 
Amerwican pwoduction. It’s wather odd to 
send a fellaw to aw St. James’s who has twans- 
actions in such things. How the fellaws in the 
club will weceive him I don’t know, but they 
must aw by this time be pwetty well used to 
queer people from Amerwica. 

Everwybody in this aw place is verwy fond 
of slopping about with water. As you walk 
along the stweets there are always a lot of house- 
maids scwubbing the exterwior of the houses 
and aw polishing door-knobs and bwasses and 
scwapers, and making the wed bwicks look 
wedder and wedder. 

Jack Carnegie says that New York fellaws 
call Philadelphia a one-horse town, but this 
must be an erwor, for I saw severwal horses in 
differwent parwishes. There can’t be many peo- 
ple he-ah, for verwy few are seen pwomenading; 
and it must be an extwemely unhealthy place, 
and people can’t live long, for apparwently 
there’s a funerwal in everwy stweet. 

Some fellaw who’s a pwodigious swell he-ah 
—I mean the Amerwican common varwiety— 
wanted to be verwy fwiendly, and invited Jack 
and me to dinner. ‘The number of the house 
was aw five or six thousand. We got out of the 
carwiage in the wight stweet, but when I found 
that we were only at number 200, and as I 
didn’t welish twaveling forty or fifty miles in 
one stweet, went back to the Club, a tolerwa- 
ble concern, but awfully slow, yer know. This 
fellaw has something to do with teaching Amer- 





wican book-keeping. He has charge of the 
ledger, yer know, and wites verses when chil- 
dwen and othah fellaws finish bweathing and 
get burwied. He is called George Washing- 
ton’s Child, because he was interwested in the 
Wevolution. I couldn’t weside in Philadelphia, 
it would make me too dwowsy. 


NORFOLK- HASTINGS AND HERALD EN- 
TERPRISE. 


M R. NOLFOLK, of England, who is ex- 
tensively engaged in the Ducal busi- 
ness, has been keeping company for 
some time with Miss Flora Hastings, and ulti- 
mately led her to the hymeneal altar. The 
event was considered of sufficient importance 
for the Herald to devote a page of its space for 
two consecutive days to describe the business. 
This is enterprise; but the man who cooked up 
the cable message is evidently a novice in the 
business, and sadly wants “‘ shaking up.” 

But, in any case, the Hera/d does not expect 
us to believe that all the wonderful details, in- 
cluding the nuptial prayers in Latin, and the 
history of the Norfolk firm, etc., arrived by 
cable. If they did, it was unfortunate that the 
major portion of the message should have ap- 
peared about a month ago in a London paper 
—a very curious coincidence. 


PUCK’S DREAM-BOOK. 








Ir you dream of a ring-tailed monkey, chew- 
ing bar-soap on the top of an obelisk, and 
scratching the small of his back with his left 
hind-foot, on which there is a blister of the 
eighth potentiality, and of two years’ standing, 
it means that you will meet a cross-eyed girl the 
next time you go hunting for raccoons in a 
reservoir. 

If you dream of a stuffed oyster-shell, dancing 
about in its ulster, to the tune of ‘‘ Hold the 
Fort,” while a club-footed Indian looks on and 
chews gum, it is a sign that it is going to rain 
when your blonde cousin gets married. [If it 
is a brunette cousin, you have got to dream 
something else. ] 

If you dream of a boiled owl, seated on a 
monument, smiling at a red cow half-seas-over, 
and dyeing its central tail feather a mazarine 
blue, it is a certain indication that there is 
money coming to you whenever you see a Rus- 
sian Lieutenant-Colonel asleep under a syca- 
more. 

If you dream of a pock-marked rhinoceros 
eating asparagus with a silver spoon, and fanning 
your mother-in-law with the O. P. side of its 
tail, it is a sign that there will be a christening 
in your city, or somewhere in the adjoining 
county. 

If you dream that a red-headed man plucked 
you by the sleeve the last time you went to 
Yang-tse-Kiang and told you that his eldest 
uncle on the father’s side was in the habit of 
eating crow with chow-chow sauce whenever he 
suffered from acute cystitis of the phalanxeries, 
it is a sure sign that you need an emetic as 
much as you ever needed one in your life. 

If you dream of an asthmatic octoroon catch- 
ing flies with a pop-gun and whispering sweet 
words of coinfort into an alligator’s ear, it is a 
sign that you will get a letter from over the sea 
from a dark man who turns his back on a 
blonde woman with a wart under her ear. 

If you dream of a Patagonian with the chills 
and fever, paying assiduous court to a rheuma- 
tic lion with a pink polonaise draped gracefully 
over a point-aiguille tunic, cut bias in a dark 
night, it is a sign that you’d better wake up, 
for you are dreaming like a three-ply jackass. 
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PUCK’S SENSATIONAL NOVELS. 


Ty 


(Couped from the earliest steamer by special 
arrangement. ) 


THE CRIME OF A HISTORY. 


AFTER VICTOR HUGO. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

The crime is committed. It is my History. 

I published it. 





I, 
‘THE CRIME. 

It is morning. 

Louis 1s a matchless villain. I know it. A 
lie is a lie. This villain is a liar. A traitor lies, 
Treason isa crime. This liar is a traitor. ‘To 
lie is to steal. A traitor is a midnight assassin. 
I brand hini an assassin. The world accepts it. 

‘The school keeps. 

Calmness reigns. The noble pedagogue 
sleeps. It is Monsieur Pepin. 

A projectile flies. It is a school-history bound 
in calf. It flies towards its destruction. The 
teacher’s nose is a target. It strikes the target. 
Torrents of human blood flow. 

Unspeakable horror. 

Louis smiles. He is a cut-throat. Villainy 
smiles. A devil smiles, a traitor smiles. History 
is grand. It iscalm, serene. It does not smile! 

Louis threw the book. It is my book. He 
stole it. 

II. 
THE STORM. 

** Canaille!”’ 

Monsieur the noble teacher wipes his young 
nose. 

** Victor!” 

I stand up. 

“You are a villain. Y u threw this book!” 

Iamahero. Louis is 2 devil. He grins. 

Glory is the sun of life. It warms the world. 
France is glory. Glory and France is the 
world. I am Victor. 

** Victor, march out!” 

I march out. 

Monsieur the teacher is calm. 

‘The storm subsides. 

Louis laughs. 





III. 
IiicGH TREASON. 

** Victor, you are a fool!” 

I do not smile. The teacher smiles, Louis 
smiles, 

‘It is despotic treason.” 

This say I, Victor, the eloquent. I look 
grand. My classmates are gratified. Louis 
makes naughty grimaces at me and the noble 
maitre. 

** Garcon!” 

** Yes, mon grand seigneur.” 

** Do you see this ?” 

** Yes, monsieur.”’ 

It is the servile rod. ‘The rod is vile. It has 
no conscience; it does not know liberty; it is 
the military. 

“ This is the law, sir! Who threw the book ?” 

I say: ‘ Louis did it.” 

‘*It is a lie!” shouts Louis. 

Louis is a bully. His classmates are servile 
puppies. They shout with Louis: 

**Tt is his book!” 

It was my book, Louis stole it. 

Thus was a monstrous lie coupled with a 
diabolical outrage. 

IV. 
DESPOTISM. 
Louis is an ignoble wretch. I say it. His 


“Victor, you are a dunce!” says Mons. 
Pepin. 

**T punish you.” 
_ A sufferer is a hero. 
saint is a god. 
Victor. 

Punishment is swift; it is fickle and blind. 
Justice is eternal. 

I was flogged. 

It was a crime on humanity. My history 
done it. It is a traitor. 


A 
My name is 


A hero is a saint. 
I am a sufferer. 





V. 
JusTIcE WEEps. 
‘I weep. 
‘* Louis threw the book. 
Francois is a patriot. 
FranGois says this. 
It is a thunderbolt. 
Monsieur le Maitre falters. 
mantles his noble brow. 
“Tt is a base lie!” says Louis. 
shout with him. ‘ 
‘You are a villain!” retorts Francois. His 
classmates are brave. 
Tumult and dire confusion. 


I saw it.” 
Francois is an orator. 


Ignoble shame 


His ruffians 


The universe 








stops. Heaven and hell clash. Order bows 
its head. Justice weeps. 
VI. 
LIBERTE, EGALITE ET FRATERNITE. 
“* Coquins!”’ 
“* Aux armes!”’ 
‘*Traitres!”’ 
‘** Infames!” 
‘* Chiens!” 
“* Scélerats!”’ 
‘“* Bah!” 
‘**Gueux!” 
‘* Tmposteurs!”’ 
VIL. 


THE BATTLE. 
THE battle begins. 
It is over. We are routed. 
France hangs its head in shame, and walks 
sackcloth and ashes. 
Louis is the conqueror. 
He has become a hero. 
My history made him a hero. 





VIII. 

AN END WoRSE THAN DEATH. 
The teacher has retreated. He is not brave. 
Messieurs les deserteurs come. 
Order is restored. 
I am expelled as an evil-minded inciter of 
revolt and confusion. 
My history done it. Louis stole it; he threw 
it at the teacher. 
I am disgraced. 





Ix, 
RETRIBUTION. 
I confine my treacherous school-history to 
the flames. 
I speak no more of Louis. 
It is terrible. 





HAMILTON FisH, uneasy in the retirement 
into which he has sunk since he lost the posi 
tion of Spanish counsel at Washington, has 
come to the front again to calumniate the late 
Mr. Sumner. The general opinion of the 
American people is that Fish ought to be des- 
siccated with all the promptness and expedi- 
tion possible. 





WHEN your little boy turns away from the 
dinner-table, and mournfully rejects the pie 
that was erstwhile his delight, don’t think that 
his precocious affections have been entirely 
blighted, or that he is going into a decline, like 
the good little boys, in the Sunday-School 





followers are ruffians. | 











SONG 


HAT eve my love I told 
In chaste yet burning kisses, 
And to my breast did fold, 
That eve my love I told, 
My lady; sweetest blisses 
Upon my senses rolled, 
That eve my love I told 
In chaste yet burning kisses. 





As looked she in my face 
Imperious as a lily 
That flowers in the chace— 
As looked she in my face, 
I heard her whisper: ** Billy, 
Yours is a hopeless case,” 
As looked she in my face, 


: Imperious as a lily. 


R. K. MuNKITTRICK, 





DICTIONARY OF THE FUTURE. 


(Continued.) 

Baccuus.—The Pagan Gambrinus. 

Baker.—A man who takes for his motto: 
“Dough unto others as you wish them to do 
unto you.” : 

Ba..et. — Liquid poetry—sometimes Tenny- 
son, more often Swinburne. 

BASEBALL.—A modern variety of hard labor. 

Brass-BAND.—An association for the destruc- 
tion of musical taste. 

Booty.— $100,000. 

BEAUTY.—$1,000,000. 

Cannon.—The divine right of kings. 

Cuarity.—The elder sister of happiness. 

Campaicn.—Condensed music. 

CLaRIONET.—An elongated owl. 

Concert.—A musical circus—the mest ex- 
travagant feature often the most applauded. 

ConscrENcE.—A constitutional king, which 
reigns but does not govern. 2 
Cur.—Important to actors, Chinese and bil- 
liard-players. ; 
Cupip.—A young gentleman now in partner- 
ship with his relative by marriage—Cupidity. 
Comepy.— English: Milk-and-water; French: 
Brandy-and-water; American: Soda-water. 
CHEF D’ORCHESTRE.—A man who, though he 
is always beating time, never gets ahead of it. 
Cat.—The originator of the Thomas con- 
certs. : 
Curistmas.—A time when all pine for high 
trees on. 
Cas.—An itinerant entomological museum. 
Court (oF Law).—A place where each cross- 
question brings a crosser answer. 
Court (IN LOVE).—Hére, as in the court of 
law, the suitor has to pay the bill. 
CottecE.—A place where the musclemen 
take a prize for scullership. 
Crus (AMATEUR Dramatic).—A_ collection 
of sticks. 
Dums-BELLE.—An impossibility. 
Diamonps. — Jewels that scintillate and cause 
others to sin till late. 
Dicestion.—One of the lost American vir- 
tues. 
Deeps.—‘‘ My deeds upon my head ”—as 
the lawyer said when he put his papers in his 
hat. 
Dear. - Happy man! he cannot hear “ Silver 
Threads Among the Gold.” 
Dissipation. —On the down-grade of the 
railroad to ruin—the throttle open, and no one 
at the brakes. 
Duet.- A double-barreled song. 











Boston politicians, in deference to the pop- 
ular taste, call it the Argentiferous William. 





books. He is only holding off for Thursday. 





Silver Bill is vulgar. 
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MARY ANDERSON. 


J ISS MARY ANDERSON is now at the 
ub Fifth Avenue, preaching the gospel of 
of phenomenality in art. 

There is no denying the fact that at the ad- 
vent of a nineteen-year-old star the original old 
Adam arises in the breast of the average critic. 
He regards her as a part of that system of his- 
trionic brigandage which lets loose upon an un- 
protected world the constantly-increasing host 
of the society débutantes. 

And against this particular juvenile star there 
was a special predisposition. She was a phe- 
nomenon, and a western phenomenon, sus- 
pected of boundlessness—the bumptious and 
objectionable boundlessness of Joaquin Miller 
and the Sweet Singer of Michigan. 

But when Miss Anderson appeared on the 
scene, the venerable Adam aforesaid melted 
beneath the influence of her smiles, and ex- 
tended kindly hands of welcome to the prairie 
wild-flower. 

Miss Mary Anderson is a phenomenon; but 
she is also a success. She has won the favor 
of the public, and she has done more, Sempro- 
nius, she has deserved it. 

Not that the young woman has before her 
only a career as cloudless, save with rare and 
roseate shadows, as the ordinary débutante 
would have her fate. She has much to strug- 
gle for, and much to struggle with. 

A marked prairie accent, an equally marked 
ignorance of the refinements of her art, an un- 
necessary virility of gesture and various pro- 
vincial mannerisms, are some of the thorns 
among the roses in the path of juvenile occi- 
dental genius. 

But Miss Anderson looks like a woman capa- 
ble of better things than a rose-carpeted pro- 
gression to respectable mediocrity. 

She has the genuine dramatic instinct, 
strength, if not passion, and a certain vigorous 
earnestness which now, seeking to attain its 
ends only by the most direct and simple means, 
is strangely effection. Under the guidance of 
an art which she is perfectly capable of acquir- 
ing, it is pregnant with grand possibilities. 

Miss Anderson has appeared so far in three 
trying legitimate réles: Pauline, Juliet and 
Evadne. She has not given us startlingly ori- 
ginal conceptions, nor yet finished professional 
performances; but she has excited the interest 
of the public, and proved the possession of a 
great capacity for earnest work, and an ambi- 
tion that ought to be fertile of good results in 
the future. It rests with Miss Anderson to make 
herself an actress whom the American stage 
will delight to honor. 

She is supported by a company which is ex- 
tremely bad, with the exception of the leading- 
man, Mr. Eben Plympton. Mr. Plympton is 
a young man of great promise, who deserves 
much praise, and generally gets a great deal 
more than he deserves. 

There is also a Mr. Fenton in the company— 
a gentleman who deserves notice for a remark- 
able rendition of the part of Benvolio, which 
he played in a style that can be described only 
as kittenish. Concerning the rest of the cast an 
eloquent and chartable silence is eminently ad- 
visable. 








DRAMATIC NOTES. 


SOTHERN’s latest practical joke was to pro- 
duce ‘‘ The Hornet’s Nest” as a play. 

Jas. STEELE MackayeE, the dauntless Delsar- 
tian, has entwined himself around the Wallack- 
ian heart, and will offer us ‘‘ Tangled ” ere many 
moons have passed. 

WHEN SOTHERN leaves the Park, Raymond 
comes. Then the “‘ Baby” combination again; 
then Crane and Robson. The American dra- 
matist lets the Park Theatre alone. 





THE BroaDway THEATRE has an Egyptian 
Haul in Miss Eytinge’s C/eopatra. 


Dr. S. M. Lanpis, the Philadelphia tragedian, 
glorifies Tony Pastor’s with the halo of his 
phenomenal genius this week. 


Miss Maup GRANGER stars two weeks more, 
and then returns to New York. New York isa 
very nice place. Miss Granger prefers it to the 
provinces. 

‘THE MOoTHER’s SECRET” is Ser’phine to 
attract large audiences at the Union Square. 
Mr. Coghlan and Miss Jewett are winning all 
the honors there are to be won. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON’s performance of 
Lvadne is a fine, wholesome performance, but 
it is sicklied o’er by the pale cast which the 
management has given the play. 


Mr. Wattack has “gone west” to the 
Grand Opera House, to play in ‘‘ Rosedale,” 
and Eighth Avenue echoes his melodious 
‘* Luddy fuddy i-oh!”—until fuddy notice. 


‘©THE Hornet’s Nest,” at the Park, may 
be a “ stinger’; but it is not calculated to do 
good buzziness, and will shortly be withdrawn. 
Mr. Sothern, as Sydney Spoonbill, and Mr. Geo. 
Holland, as the bald-headed butler, who was 
‘‘just on them intimate terms ” with the King 
of Siam, are the only two redeeming features 
of the piece. 


THERE is to be a grand Thanksgiving festival 
at the Academy of Music wherein all the dra- 
matic celebrities of this city will participate. It 
is to be for the benefit of St. Cecilia’s Church, 
and as Mr. Jas. W. Morrissey is at the head of 
the enterprise, we may look forward to some- 
thing mammoth-like—that gentlemen having 
always had a penchant for the vast and bountiful. 








MR. TWOMBLEY’S TROUSSEAU. 


Our delightful contemporary, the Sunday Sun, 
has regaled its readers with an exhaustive account 
of Mrs. Twombley’s (ee Vanderbilt) trousseau. 
This is well, and must have the effect of making 
the Hera/d look to its laurels in the matter of 
enterprise. But the Sum, while showing its lively 
appreciation of the taste of its supporters, did 
not evince that profound knowledge of what 
would really render their happiness complete 
—-the wardrobe of /r. Twombley was entirely 
ignored. Puck therefore supplies the omission. 

Mr. Twombley’s underclothing comprised: 

One Merino undershirt, value, $1.00. 

One chest-protector, best Welsh flannel, 
value, 25 cents. 

One pair winter socks, holes in heels, value, 
5 cents. , 

One shirt-front, strings loose, value $1.25. 

One pair Canton flannel drawers, value at 
least 50 cents a pair. 

Other articles of apparel were: 

One pair winter trousers, seat and knees 
patched. (will do for stormy days.) 

One threadbare Ulster, pockets much worn. 

One pair suspenders, string instead of buckle 
on right one. 

Two paper collars. 

One pair cuffs, worn button-holes. 

One buttonless serge vest. 

One cotton umbrella, two patches. 

One pair 50 cents kid gloves, split in the 
palms, etc. etc. 

Competent judges assert that no such unique 
gentleman’s trousseau has ever been imported, 
and Puck doesn’t doubt the fact for a moment. 
Long may Twombley live to enjoy his grain- 
elevating occupation and his rich and rare 
garments; and we trust that the fifty thousand 
dollar diamond necklace and Mrs. Twombley 
may be preserved a thousand years and that 
their shadows may never grow less. 


WEDDED SOULS. 


Ir must occasionally strike the entirely un- 
biased and impartial observer as a little cu- 
rious, to hear, in the average divorce-suit, the 
counsel for the wife get up and state that for 
twenty-seven long years the defendant was in 
the habit of beating his wife, regularly before 
breakfast every morning, with a coal-shovel; 
that he never came home sober one evening 
out of the three hundred and -sixty-five, and 
that he used to allow 19 cents a week for house- 
hold expenses: while the opposing lawyer 
explains to the jury that the plaintiff made a 
practice of pulling defendant’s hair, scratching 
his face, and otherwise making his life miser- 
able; and that she indulged in daily attempts 
to put arsenic into his soup; and that she flir- 
ted desperately with every man within a 
radius of fifteen miles from the domestic 
hearth. It makes one wonder, a little, at the 
phenomenal capacity for endurance that en- 
abled them to keep up the fond fiction so long, 
under the circumstances. 








Answers for the Aurious. 


WILL.— Won't. 

J. V. S.— We will see. 

BETHAM.—-Gone where critics won’t trouble it much- 

HASELTINE.—She didn’t mean what you appear to 
think she did. 

MAGNOLIA.—It is highly improbable that Mr. Mon- 
tague will play a star engagement in Dry Tortugas ¢hzs 


winter. 

WILL WANDER.—Please send your address to the of- 
fice. It has been mislaid. The paper will then be 
mailed you regularly. 

G. R. BaRTLETT.—You inquire: ‘* Where are the 
Springs of the Years that are Past ?” We don’t know. 
We have sent your poem to find out. 


R. MICHEL.—One paragraph we shall be happy to 
use; and you have our thanks for it. The other seventeen 
are in the waste-basket huddling up against each other, 
and trying to keep warm. They won’t have long to wait. 


P, ATWATER.—If we had a picture of an Indian scalp- 
ing a baby in a rocky pass of the Sierra Nevadas, while 
a white man in a slouch hat looks on with a sardonic 
grin, and the corpse of a bearded trapper lights up the 
foreground, we might publish your story. But we’re not 
likely to have it for some-time yet. 


E. R. CLarKE, Yankton.—We can’t take charge of 
your MS.; nor are we willing to present it to any man- 
ager. In the first place, we have conscientious scruples 
against fostering the American drama. In the second 
place, we have no quarrel with the managers, Send it 
yourself. You needn’t fear any difficulty in getting it 
away again. There won't be any—not the slightest. 


F. J. C., Winnipeg.—The tinge of amateurishness 
that serves to consign your contribution to our generous 
waste-basket may readily be eradicated from your style. 
When you have got rid of it, you ought to do good work. 
Make one rule, and keep it until you become a thorough 
professional: don’t quote and don’t italicise. The amateur 
can always be spotted by the florid architecture of his 
manuscript. 

L. L. L.—We shouid just like to have you cast your 
appreciative eye over the little apparatus we have invented 
to rend and tear in pieces the men who send us arithme- 
tical problems to solve. We wish you to note its exqui- 
site simplicity, its wonderful accuracy, and its complete 
adaptation to the purpose for which it is designed. 
Couldn’t you step down here some morning and take a 
run through the machine? 


SaFvEet.—Oh, don’t ask us when Galileo died. We 
know, of course—we have the date, the hour, and the 
remarks of the attendant clergyman treasured in our 
memory; but we don’t mean to tell you. For if we did, 
there would immediately spring up an unsquenchable 
crowd of epistolary beats who would write us five hundred 
and ninety-seven letters a day and ask us questions that 
would insure their instant assassination if they dared to 
propound them in person. You must go unsatisfied, 
wandering lonely through the world, forbidden to asso- 
ciate on equal terms with men who know when Gatileo 
died—this must be your fate; for, if we yielded to the 
promptings of a mistaken compassion and told you, there 
would arise on the morrow a distracted youth, who would 
frantically demand of us the name and age of Herodo- 
tus’s mother-in-law. 
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PUCK’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CALIFORNIA DOES WHAT THEY ALL DO. — 
ScoTT TAKES VERA CRUZ AND GETS VERY 
cross.—GREAT SCOTT BECOMES PROVERBIAL. 
—ASSAULT AND BATTERY RAMPANT.—THE 
City OF MEXICO CHANGES HANDS.—MEXICOo 
*¢ caAVES.””—CALIFORNIA SHOWS WHAT STUFF 
SHE’S MADE OF. 





Commodore Sloat, after having patriotically 
exploded several ‘bundles of fire-crackers on the 
4th of July, felt that he was now competent to 
do such bitter business as the day would quake 
to look on—he screwed up his courage to the 
sticking-point three days afterwards, and sent 
some bombshells into Monterey on the Pacific 
coast, which objected to such usage and allowed 
itself to be captured. 

Commodore Stockton soon after superseded 
Sloat, whom he stated was too slo-at the busi- 
ness. 

‘* Splice my lee jibboom, and swamp my top- 
lights, this is rough on me, Stock,” Sloat re- 
marked, in an injured tone. 

‘*What the poop downhaul do I care,” said 
Stockton, gaily. ‘‘I belong to the navy ring of 
the period, and am on the make—besides, 
what’s the odds, as long as we’re happy.” 

Sloat’s reply is not on record. 

Thus, in accordance with manifest destiny— 
and westward the star of empire takes its way, 
Monroe doctrine and Knownothingism to boot 
—California became part of the United States, 
and Bartlett pears, thin wine, mammoth 
squashes, Mary Anderson, and John McCul- 
lough were happy—they now saw an oppor- 
tunity of astonishing the Eastern people. For 
further particulars see daily press. Kearny be- 
came governor, and when he resigned the office 
somebody who spoke Italian said, “‘ Kearny- 
val,” thereby accounting for and suggesting 
the magnificent fiasco, which, under this name, 
graced and disgraced New York city a few 
months ago. 

The Vera Cruzians woke up one fine morning 
and discovered that General Scott, with thir- 
teen thousand other fellows, had arrived to see 
what o’clock it was. The Vera Cruzians, from 
the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, did their level 
best to prevent him, but they couldn’t—and 
General Scott was ultimately allowed to occupy 
the city and castle, without paying any rent in 
advance, either. 


? 





PORTRAIT OF GENERAL SCOTT 


This Vera Cruz is not the very cruize in which 
Commodore Stockton, above referred to, distin- 
guished himself. But Vera Cruz reminds one 
of Santa Anna—and the two together suggest 
Santa Cruz—the celebrated sours of that name 
first coming into fashion this year (1847). 

Santa Anna is said, by some historians, to be 
an ancestor of Anna Dickenson. There is no 
evidence to prove this assertion; but there may 


Annas signally failed in their respective pro- 
fessions—the Mexican Anna in soldiering, the 
American Anna in acting. 

The heights of Cerro Gordo, if we’d ever seen 
them, would remind us very much of the Pali- 
sades. Be this as it may, Santa Anna deter- 
mined to prevent the march of General Scott to 
the City of Mexico, who was enraged at the 
opposition to his advance. 

Santa Anna said: *‘ Up, guards, and at ’em.” 
It was not, however, an atom of use, for Santa 
Anna cried: ‘‘Great Scott, he’s got ’em!”— 
he meant the heights. ‘‘ Great Scott” is now 
used by many people, who, until they read 
Puck, will never know what they mean by the 
exclamation, 

Scott now took Jalapa—not the drug of that 
name—and in the merry month of May Puebla 
became garnished with United States bluecoats. 

There was now another intermission of three 
months, for lunch and drinks. 

“Time” was now called, and Great Scott, in- 
stead of retreating like Xenophon with 10,000 
men, advanced with that number within fifteen 
miles of the City of Mexico. ‘Thirty thousand 
Mexicans made everything snug for the recep- 
tion of los Americanos. ‘The works were ele- 
gantly ornamented with 32-pounder guns with 
the latest fall style of projectile, and all the 
barbers of the city were called upon to strop 
the swords and bayonets. The reception and 
floor committees wore their best Sunday go-to- 
meeting garments, and awaited developments. 
The first thing to develop was the fact of the 
fortified camp of Contreras finding itself in 
possession of Americans in lieu of Mexicans. 
The Castle of San Antonio also quickly realized 
that it was sans everything including its gar- 
rison, and as for Cherubusco, it fell right away 
into the hands of Great Scott and his victorious 
legions. Thus 10,000 Americans had whipped 
30,000 Mexicans, proving unmistakably that 
one American is equal to three Mexicans. 

Santa Anna now saw that three miles lay 
between the victorious American troops and 
the city. Calculating by Lightning Express 
Third Avenue car time to Harlem, he estimated 
that in about two or three hours the stars and 
stripes would float proudly over the Palace of 
the Montezumas. 

**Carambo!” he exclaimed; ‘this will never 
do. I must dissembie.” 

He therefore interviewed Great Scott, and 
craved for delay just until he had taken a 
Russian bath, put on a boiled shirt, as he 
hadn’t changed the last one for a year, had 
his teeth filled und his corns cut. Scott in the 
goodness of his heart agreed to an armistice, 
thinking that when Santa Anna felt clean and 
sweet he’d surrender. Man proposed, but Santa 
Anna disposed of the time in strengthening 
the works at Molino del Rey and Chapultepec. 


Now all works and no play didn’t have the 
effect of making Scott a dull boy; it rather 
brightened his intellect, as the Mexicans learned 
to their cost when General Worth assaulted 
and battered Molino del Rey, and its defend- 
ers got up some impromptu running matches 
out of the place. 

Scott then pecked away at the walls of 
Chapultepec, which fell even as those of Jericho, 
but not by the same means. His soldiers then 
entered Mexico, whereupon Santa Anna and 
his staff paid a flying visit to parts unknown. 
Mexico did not altogether agree with some 
of our soldiers. The regular potations of 
old rye and rations of quail on toast were 
often sadly missed—1800 men got sick in 
consequence, and some died. More would 
have done this ill-judged sort of thing if 
it hadn’t have been for Major Childs, a rela- 
tive of George Washington Childs, the pres- 
ent eminent obituary poet. ‘The talent for 
this species of composition evidently runs 


warriors were so charmed at the touching and 
sympathetic simplicity of Major Childs’s verses 
on the death of each comrade, that they tried 
to live, in order to enjoy their perusal. 

Further information-on this point will be fur- 
nished by the Philadelphia Ledger. 

The Mexicans came to the conclusion that 
enough was as good as a feast, and that a feast 
might even be preferable, provided it did not 
consist of bellies full of bayonets and cannon- 
balls—which diet is not recommended by the 
faculty as desirable for the gastric juice to work 
on. A treaty of peace was therefore concluded 
at Guadalupe Hidalgo. Mexico scooped in 
$15,000,000, and the United States got as 
‘* squivalence” New Mexico and California. 

President Polk danced a polka, and pro- 
claimed peace in the -midst of salvoes of 
pocket-pistols, rockets, fire-crackers, and the 
bursting of toy cannons fired by ultimately 
mutilated small boys, July 4, 1848—and Uncle 
Sam, covered with glory after his first foreign 
war, sniffed the air proudly and invited any of 
the nations of the world to tread on the tail of 
his coat. 





F onl 


PORTRAIT OF A CALIFORNIAN CAPITALIST. 





California for the first time in her history 
showed what a wonderful soil was hers, as it 
yielded a fine crop of gold about this period, 
and considerable quantities of the seed were 
distributed throughout the country. She had 
but to be tickled with a pickaxe and shovel 
and she cachinnated a harvest. Numerous 
emigrants went in for this department of 
agriculture with more or less success. The 
great trunk lines of railway were exceedingly 
exacting, and old Vanderbilt received a large 
share of-well-merited abuse. He refused to 
carry a ton of gold East under a cent a bushel, 
while shippers considered it ought to be classed 
as third-class freight at 54 of a cent per 100 lbs. 

This is the reason that so little gold is knock- 
ing about New York just now. 


(To be continued.) 








Mrs. McSpepon seeks a divorce from ex- 
Alderman McSpedon, after four decades of 
wedded life, and Mrs. Benjamin F. Wheel- 
wright finds the matrimonial fetter, galling at 
the end of twoshort years. Now weare willing 
to make allowance for difference of disposition, 
but we think there ought to be some sort of 
uniformity in these things. It looks better. 





FaRJEON always falls in love with his hero- 
ines; he fainted away when she of “‘ Joshua 
Marvel” died. When he came to, he exclaimed 
to a brother who was standing beside him: “I 
loved her!” ; 

Puck is troubled with the same complaint; 
he always laughs so much at what he writes 
that he is thinking about moving his office, the 
foundations having given way owing to the 
chronic state of merriment prevalent in the 








be an element of truth in it, after all, as both 





in the family, for all the invalided and dying 
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PUCK. 





THE CAT. 


PHASES OF FELINE LIFE. 





1, BARBARISM.—The cat of the barn-yard— 
undeveloped and going on natural instincts. 
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2. CIVILIZATION.—The cat of the house, and 
her little dodges. 





3. Love.—This flirtation with the window cur- 
tain is designed ty make Thomas Tortoiseshell a 
little jealous. 
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4. ‘Sing on, Sweet Bird, only to cheer me!” 


Bird sees it, and sings on. 
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5. Dicniry.—* Just like a dog! No self-respecting 
cat would submit to that sort of thing.” 
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6. Socirry.—‘‘I did not have the pieasure 
of seeing you on the back-fence last night.” 
“‘Ah! my dear Baron, the loss was mine!” 
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7- INTRIGUE.—*‘ One word, my own!” 


‘*Hush! we are observed.” 
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8. Bustness.—* I’ve come about that little 
bill.” 

«*Mr, Ringtail’s gone into the country, and 
won't be back till middle of next week.” 














WatTTERSON profanely calls Conkling Talk- 
ing Bull.— Phila. Bulletin. 


JOHN ParTRIDGE, of Pittsburg, was thrush-ed 
into jail for thirty days for creating a disturb- 
ance.—Vorristown Herald. 

‘“Wuat is money ?” asks the Batavia Zimes. 


Money is the missing link between man and his 
tailor. Ask us another.—Rome Sentinel. 


One Springfield (Mass.) family who counted 
the flies caught in their revolving-trap during 





the summer, found they had 22 quarts, and it 
wasn’t much of a summer for flies either.— 
Boston Traveller. Quartz does not usually 
abound in trap.—/F%ila. Bulletin. 


‘THE Mexican mustang is a drug in the 
Pittsburg market.” A Cockney friend thinks 
they must ’ang ’eavy hon the dealers’ ’ands. 
N. B.— We ‘must ’ang” the next fellow who 
gets off that pun on the poor mustang.—/Vor- 





ristown Herald. 


“‘ FaTHER,” said a boy who got kicked in the 
face by a mule that he was annoying, “shall I 
ever be as good-looking as I was?” ‘No, 
my son,” answered the parent, ‘‘ I don’t think 
you'll be as handsome as you were, but you'll 
know a great deal more.— Unidentified Ex. 


THE St. Louis Journal calls Stanley Mat- 
thews “the Senator from Iowa.” Now, by 
Apollo, man, nothiig but—er—ah—rather 
shall the incarnadine seas—the seas shall’ in- 
cardinate—what we want to say, is, that it will 
take right smart of blood to wash out that in- 
insult.— Hawkeye. 


Hon. Henry Watterson, of Louisville, in a 
New York interview, said ‘‘the country may as 
well make up its mind now to a death struggle 
with Grant and Grantism three years hence.” 
It is such idiotic declarations as this that upset 
the long established belief that Kentucky whisky 
is the most powerful and confusing in the 
Union.—Worristown Herald. 














SECRETARY THOMPSON is a transparent fraud. 
After all his talk about ‘‘ nor’ by nor’-east” and 
‘“‘keeping her about three points off” and 
“blasting his tarry toplights” and shouting 


' ‘star bo’ leens ahoy” to a friend across the 


street, and going along hitching his pantaloons, 
it has transpired that the old sea-dog wears sus- 
penders. Let this man be impeached at once. 
Publig sentiment will listen to no talk of con- 
ciliatfon’ such a case as this.— Hawkeye. 

‘¢ Hev they planted him yet ?” said the Gov- 
ornor to his companion, who was watching the 
funeral procession from a window of the State- 
house. ‘‘They’re a dumpin’ the coffin,” re- 
plied the companion; ‘‘ down she goes; they’re 
a fillin’ in the hole.” ‘‘ Then I reckon there’ll 
be no indecent haste if I fill in Tall Sycamore’s 
commish,” and while he worked on the docu- 
ment there was silence only once interrupted 
by the Governor’s question, ‘‘Do you spell 
‘Senator’ ‘C-e-n-e’ or ‘C-e-n-i’ ?”— Chicago 
Tribune. 












































Pwo fnaves and a fuse. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 





(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st. 





(CONTINUED.) 


M DE GAILLEFONTAINE played asif born to 





.the stage. It is true his voice was 

weak, and of limited compass; but his 

superb carriage and manner concealed such a 

trifling defect. A turn of the body, or a bow, 

overcame the most difficult passage, and the 

high notes were expressed by a shrug of the 

shoulders or a kiss of the hand. He was su- 
perb, and that is the fact. 

The opera was played first; and whilst the 
comedietta was enacting, M. de Gaillefontaine 
ordered the lighting of the grounds and the 
pavilions. Beatrice Raffiolli coming to René, 
a place was made for her. 

‘*T want you to come to my room privately, 
without telling any one,” whispered René, 
when occasion offered. 

“T will accompany you when this farce is 
over, if it will ever end.” , 

The comedietta did end; and after a time 
of conversation those who had to dress for the 
masquerade withdrew, and René, with Raffiolli, 
made her way towards the door. Her breath- 
ing was thick and difficult; there was nervous- 
ness in her manner, and her eyes lacked their 
usual fearless glance as she looked from friend 
to friend with the timidity of a school-girl. At 
length the expected figure stood in her way, 
and the deep, thoughtful eyes were upon her. 
He was not to be avoided, this tall cousin: he 
held out his hand. 


René had resolved to look him calmly in 
the face, and say a few words of welcome, if it 
should happen that they met before she had as- 
sumed her mask. But as she felt his smooth, 
soft hand close upon hers, a great hope that 
this man was good and true—a great yearning 
to have such a good and true friend to guide 
her and keep her from doing foolish things— 
came upon her, speaking through her eyes to 
those that questioned her, but silencing her 
tongue. 

How earnestly his eyes did ask of her whe- 
ther she also was good and true! And feeling 
how she had merited to be thought other than 
good, her eyes fell in shame as she passed on. 

That ‘silent greeting was not lost upon Bea- 
trice Roffiolli; she long ago had been ques- 
tioned thus, and the memory of it filled her 
with sadness. She once had loved a man who 
questioned, and to whom she could not lie. 
Taking René’s arm, she pressed it to her side, 
and they went silently to René’s room. 

M. de Gaillefontaine saw the cousins, and 
noted the particulars of the meeting. 

“* Are you sure that is he?” he asked of the 
servant beside him in a low voice. 

‘“‘ Certain, monsieur. I took his card—here 
it is, and have kept my eyes on him, as you 
ordered, ever since. Shall I still watch him?” 

‘*No; leave him to me. Do you know if the 
other man has come yet ?” 

** Mr. Fox?” 

“Sh! yes.” 

‘* Not when I left the gate an hour since. 
Williams I left to look out, and I have not seen 
him.” 

**Go and see. Let me know when he arrives 
himself.” 

M. de Gaillefontaine looked at Hugh and 
measured him with a swordsman’s critical, half- 
closed eye, his nostrils expanded, his lips closed 
to his teeth. _He took a long inspiration and 


PUCE. 


figure anywhere, and should not fear him with 
any weapon but a cudgel. 

René bade her maid leave the room, ahd, 
when she was alone with Raffiolli, spoke. 

** You and I are nearly of a height.” 

‘You have the advantage.” 

‘“‘Imperceptible, if you wore dottines Louis 
Quinze and I a man’s shoes.” 

“ Truly.” 

‘* Our voices are exactly alike.” 

‘* But the accent is different.” 

‘Not if we speak French. Your French has 
the Gascon pitch of mine.” 

*‘T also am of Gascony. What you say is 
true.” 

‘Supposing we wore masks, could your 
dresser so paint the lower part of our faces that 
our identity might be mistaken ?” 

“‘Tdentity! that means that one shall say 
that I am the Je//a regina and you simple Bea- 
trice Raffiolli.” 

“Yes. Never mind about compliments—is 
it possible? Besides the mask, a mustache and 
little beard would aid the deception. See! 
here are twa dresses. ‘This medizval robe of 
white velvet I intend to wear at once. I shall 
remove my mask that all may see who I am. I 
want you to wear this Spaniard’s dress, and un- 
mask, that M. de Gaillefontaine may know 
you.” 

** T understand.” 

“When we can, I desire to withdraw, to 
change dresses, I making up as the Spaniard, 
Beatrice Rafflolli, you as the medizval princess, 
René Biron, and, so disguised, to return to the 
company masked. Then I wish you from 
that time forward to sustain my character, to 
listen to my friends, to entertain them; but to 
those who know me well to speak as little as 
possible and in French. Will you do this to 
oblige me ?” 

“It is but a poor thing to do, but I shall do 
it as joyfully as a greater. Depend upon me to 
sustain the character. Will you send for my 
dresser at once?” 

This arrangement fell in entirely with the 
wish of Beatrice Raffiolli. She had a suspi- 
cion that Antoine would, if he could, deceive 
her and marry René. Her disguise would en- 
able her to test his honesty of purpose and pos- 
sibly to revenge herself. 

The dresser accommodated Raffilli with an 
incipient mustache and imperial, and declared 
that in appearance and voice she would pass 
for the young tenor, Bossi. A long cloak was 
fastened over her shoulder and a rapier hung 


; by her side. 


Reneé’s dress could not fail to attract 
attention, and seemed designed with that view. 
It was an elaborated Flemish dress of the four- 
teenth century, which displayed rather the gor- 
geous fabrics of which it was composed than 
the symmetry of the wearer’s figure. 

The seats had been cleared from the theatre, 
the musicians were upon the stage, and M. de 
Gaillefontaine with a crowd of visitors lounged 
near the proscenium, waiting for René to open 
the ball. 

She entered unmasked upon the arm of Raf- 
fiolli, whose face was concealed; the hum of 
voices subsided, and all eyes were turned upon 
René and the young Spaniard as they entered 
upon the open space, and the orchestrastruck up. 

René bowed and took her place with Raf- 
fiolli for her partner. Until Signor Bossi was 
discovered without a mask, it was thought that 
the young Spaniard with whom René danced 
was he. De Gaillefontaine then was troubled. 


Could the fool of a servant have mistaken, 
and was this young Spaniard no less than Reneé’s 
cousin? ‘The thought carried with it to him 
the apprehension that his only course after ail 
was to “ bolt with Raffiolli—or without her.” 

At the end of the dance he made his way to 





turned away. He should know that awkward 


René, and was accepted for the next quadrille. 


II 


‘* They did not waltz when they wore dresses 
of this kind,’”’ said René in Gascon French. 

Still with Raffiollo she wandered amongst 
her guests, replying in monosyllables to those 
who addressed her. She looked fearlessly for 
Hugh, now that her face was masked; she 
passed him,and he saw that her eyes were upon 
him, but he did not join the throng which, like 
the nebulze of a comet, surrounded and fol- 
lowed her in her passage, and she liked him 
the better for it.. 

‘* May I ask who the young hidalgo is whom 
you honored with the first dance?” asked De 
Gaillefontaine, when at length he stood aijone 
by René in the quadrille. 

“‘Would it be fair of me to tell?” asked 
René. 

‘‘Not in any ordinary case, or why should 
masks be worn? But if this was your cousin, I 
should feel bound to exercise more complai- 
sance towards him than to another in his posi- 
tion.” 

“‘Do you mean you would be less jealous ?” 

‘* Mademoiselle, it is the hand, not the heart, 
that I control.” 

** Well said.” 

‘* But my question ?” 

“‘ Well, I think my hildago can defend him- 
self, so I will admit that he is not my cousin.” 

M. de Gaillefontaine was relieved. 

‘Another question. Why is it that you 
speak nothing to-night but the French? Is it 
that you dislike the English, or that your heart 
turns kindly to the Gascon ?” 

“‘O monsieur!” exclaimed René softly, as 
she left his side for the chain. 

M. de Gaillefontaine saw the smile on her 
lips, and was overjoyed. After all she might 
accept him, and lessen his difficulties and in- 
crease his pleasures immeasurably. 

René, incited to mischief by the hazard of 
her position, was laughing to think what fun it 
would be if he should make Beatrice Raffiolli 
an offer of marriage when their costumes were 
changed. 

“‘ May I have the pleasure of showing you 
the illumination of the gardens?” asked De 
Gaillefontaine, in a voice trembling with some 
thing like emotion. 

After a moment’s downcast silence, René said, 

‘“Not now. I must see to my visitors in the 
house; but—but—but afterwards.” 

“O my friend, my—” 

“Eh?” 

“It is now midnight—an hour’s time—one 
hour. The arbor by the boat-house.” 

“Ts it very dark ?” 

“It is of a beautiful darkness. There is 
light to see the beauty of your face when your 
eyes shall shine there. May I hope that you 
will be there ?” 

Rene nodded and left him. In her rocm 
she found Raffiolli already preparing for the 
new character. Mustache and imperial were 
removed, and her hair made up in the manne 
of René’s. 

“May I ask why the queen laughs?” she 
asked, as René, shutting the door, broke into 
rippling laughter. 

In a few words she explained the matter, and 
the appointment she had accepted. 

Then Signora Beatrice Raffiolli laughed 
louder than René. Gayety of the demonstra- 
tive kind was the only concealment for the vave 
that dwelt in her soul. 

‘‘ Shall I accept the wretch ?” she askea. 

‘‘Qh, as you please; but don’t betray me. 
Speak the Gascon. Of course your bashful- 
ness will permit you to speak only in monosyl- 
lables. And now, dresser, quick, or w2 shall 
never be ready in time!” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
RENE and Raffiolli reéntered the theatre to- 





gether, in their reversed characters—of course 
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masked. When they separated, M. de Gaille- 
fontaine, passing to the side of Beatrice Raffi- 
olli, now dr in the medieval robes lately 
worn by René, whispered: 

‘*Tt is one less a quarter.” 

“I do not forget,” half whispered Raffiolli, 
in Gascon French. 

Her eyes flashed a glance from the mask that 
thrilled De Gaillefontaine. 

‘* She has the devil in her, after all,’ he said. 

A servant touched his arm, and said: 

“The two are outside—Mr. Fox and _ his 
friend—and wish to see you.” 

“Where? Show me—quick!” 

Time pressed, and De Gaillefontaine followed 
the servant hastily from the theatre to the ter- 
race, where stood a pantaloon holding the arm 
of an Irishman, who held a very respectable 
blackthorn under his arm. 

“‘ My good Fox, welcome!” said M. de Gail- 
lefontaine, addressing the pantaloon when he 
had dismissed the servant. ‘And this is your 
friend, towhom I am indebted of a bag? You 
have the papers amongst you ?” 

“‘ That’s all right, gov’nor,” said the Irish- 
man, with an assuring nod. 

a “‘ My friend is quite correct,” said pantaloon 
Ox. 

“Tf you meet me here in an hour, and will 
part with that paper for a reasonable sum, I 
shall buy it; if not—” A significant shrug. 
“In my absence you can visit the buffets, if 
you would have refreshment.” 

‘* We will be here punctually.” 

“In an hour, you said, cocky?” asked the 
Irishman. 

'M. de Gaillefontaine bowed, and returned 
to the theatre shivering with excitement. 


Near the entrance stood the young Spaniard 
who had excited his curiosity. He had shrewd 
suspicions, in consequence of his inability to 
discover Beatrice Raffiolli amongst the mask- 
ers, that she was concealed in that Spanish 
dress, and drew near without attracting atten- 
tion. The hidalgo was leaning against a pillar, 
looking at the masked lady in the medieval 
robes, one hand upon his hip. De Gaillefon- 
taine whispered: 

*‘ Beatrice Raffiolli should conceal her lover’s 
ring if she wishes to avoid recognition.” 

‘Perhaps that is why she gave it to me,” 
answered René, speaking low, and with the pe- 
culiar accent of Rafflolli in speaking English. 

M. de Gaillefontaine laughed. 

““T recognize the voice, though you lower 
the key, and I notice that the hair upon your 
chin has not grown there. Ah, Beatrice, you 
cannot deceive one who loves you.” 

He pinched her hand and left her. René 
wiped her hand with a handkerchief, and went 
into the open air. Hugh had passed her twice 
as if anxious to speak, without having a pre- 
text. 

She was prepared to act up to her part, and 
had a cigarette in her lips as she saw Hugh 
coming from the theatre-door. She put her 
cigarette-case in her pocket, and began feeling 
in the others and stopping there. 


(To be continued.) 








Lire is noble as it has a noble aim, and an 
aimless life is as useless as the kink in a pig's 
tail.— Moral Philosophy of the Rome Sentinel. 


Ir you have some beautiful autumn leaves 
and wish to preserve them, put a little white 
wax on the surface and pass a warm iron over 
them. It will leave them the color of an old 
felt hat in its nineteenth year. We can vouch 
for this. We read the newspaper-recipe in a 
lying beast of a newspaper, and sat up one 
night till after midnight, ruining a bushel and 
a-half of the loveliest leaves you ever saw.— 
Hawkeye. 
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Ir can’t be said of the old Commodore that 
Vander-built better than he knew.— Worcester 
Press. 


LittLe Sofftgoods—‘“ Beg pardon, Miss; but 
you’re down in my invoice for the next dance.” 
— Unidentified Exchange. 


THE prodigal sons are returning from the 
towpath, and the death-song of the fatted hog 
rides the gale.— Rome Sentinel. 

Oakey Hatt will lecture on the subject of 
“Wart Shall the Verdict Be ?”’—or something 
of that sort.— Worcester Press. 

Ir some philanthropist would only get up a 
first-class horse-race, probably it would induce 
Congress to adjourn.— Boston Globe. 


THE medical almanac is losing ground 
among popular literature, because it contains 
so few local personals.— Rome Sentinel. 


Ir is about decided that Colonel Ingersoll’s 
father used to give him his religious views in 
the Greco-Roman style.—V. Y. Herald. 


Honor tells you not to hit a man when he’s 
down, and discretion warns you against hitting 
him when he isn’t down.— S¢. Louis Journal. 


THmgreat advantage about a lean wife is that 
you don’t have to call in a carpenter every 
time she falls down stairs.— aston Free Press. 


In Spain, at a dinner-party, the oldest lady 
is always seated first. In other words, she is 
the Senior-eater of the occasion.—/Vew York 
Comm. 

The Thanksgiving turkey is beginning to won- 
der why he alone has been selected from all the 
flock to revel in riotous living. — Brookville Jef- 


Sersonian, 


Ir looks as though Congress would prolong 
the session over Thanksgiving and thus reduce 
the catalogue of things to be thankful for.— 
Worcester Press. 


ACCORDING to the Rochester Democrat, which 
is excellent scriptural authority, Goliath con- 
cluded that David was indeed the ‘‘sweet 
slinger of Israel.” 


A READER asks: ‘‘Why did Aimée, the French 
opera bouffer, once wear a ring on one of her 
thumbs?” For thumb purpoth unknown to 
uth.—Vorristown Herald. ; 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose colored servant 
asks for frequent leaves of absence, says she is 
the most inveterate Dinah out he ever knew.— 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


Tuey say the Indian name for an editor is 
‘* Wo-rack-ta che-rish he-ka-haw.” It means 
Old - Man-who - Wears-out- the- Basement-of-his- 
Pantaloons.— Worcester Press. 


It is now believed that the fixed stars were 
placed so far away in order that the patent- 
medicine man couldn’t get there to paint on 
the rocks.— Bridgeport Standard. 


THE peculiar manner in which a man’s hand 
clings to the door-knob in the morning indi- 
cates that the molasses-candy party is surging 
through the land.— Fulton Times. 


THERE are scarcely 100 white persons’ in 
Alaska. It is the best ventilated territory in 
the United States, and an exceptionably fine 
place to wear corns.—Dandbury News. 
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Prayers for the poor may be varied to ad- 
vantage by taking your pocket-book in your 
hand and going out to answer the prayers your- 


‘| self.— Zimely hint from the Rome Sentinel. 


THE trouble with some people is that they 
get their convictions so mixed up with their 
dyspepsia that no one can separate them in 
this world.— Pathologist of Rome Sentinel. 


“How goes New York?” says a dispatch 
just received from Colorado. We—we think it 
is going to rain. Likewise, there were pretty 
good crops this year.— Rochester Democrat. 


A puay, called ‘‘The Colorado Beetle’’, has 
been put upon the stage in England. It ought 
to run pretty well. Now, won’t somebody 
bring out a Grass-opera?—V. Y. Com. Adv. 


THOSE expansive shirt-collars are gradually 
disappearing from the street, and our nice 
young men are less frequently mistaken at a 
distance for Sisters of Charity. — Worcester 
fress. 


‘* JANE,” cried a fond mother, sticking her 
head out of the bed-room door, “ it is eleven 
o’clock; tell that young man to please shut the 
front door from the outside.”— Unidentfied 
Genius. 

In Paris a special edition of Puck was recently 
confiscated by the government, on account of 
its political cartoons. Puck’s offense is high 
rank and smells bad to MacMahon.— Od City 
Derrick. 

THE only thing that troubles a coal-dealer 
when he reads of a terrible colliery explosion 
is to know whether he shall clap fifty cents or a 
dollar on the price of a ton.—/%iladelphia 
Chronicle. 


Proressor.—‘‘ In one evening I counted 
twenty-seven meteors sitting on my piazza.” 
Class expresses great astonishment at the socia- 
ble character of the heavenly bodies.-— Un- 
known Ex. 


Ir is presumed that every Newark house- 
keeper has her one particular place for keeping 
things, but there is a suggestiveness like when 
the broom is found behind the front-door.— 
Newark Call. 


Ex-Senaror Locan, of Illinois, has made 
a brief but beautiful speech in support of the 
administration. He said: “I don’t amount to 
a row of pins here with the government now.” — 
NV. Y. World. 


‘‘ Here’s to the Turks!” remarked a blarsted 
Englishman in St. Petersburg the other day, 
and five minutes afterwards he was playing 
checkers with his nose inside of a cellar-door. 
— Stray Squib. 

FairTH issometimes personified as a drenched 
female clinging to a sea-washed rock; but a 
better personification would be a bald-headed 
man buying a bottle of patent hair-restorer.— 
Worcester Press. 


THE man who offered a copy of the city di- 
rectory at the polls this morning, saying he did 
not wish to show an undue partiality to any 
citizen by his vote, was a conservative.— 
Bridgeport Standard. 


Ir is reported that when Schuyler Colfax 
was asked to run for constable in the third ward 
of his home city, he kindly but firmly reminded 
the boys that he could not bear the mental 
strain.— Boston Globe. 


THERE is no denying that Yale College offers 
great and varied advantages. ‘Those students 
who can’t get on the university crew, can at 
least aspire to be stroke of a crew organized to 
break up a Dutch dance, and can rejoice in the 
sudden and conspicuous development of the 
muscles around the sinister optic.— Worcester 
Fress. 
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WE don’t suppose there is a syllable of truth 
in the report that Lippincott’s clever story, 
“What a Boy!” is to be followed by a com- 
panion volume by Oakey Hall, entitled, ‘‘ Wart 
a Girl!” —Worristown Herald. 


WHEN Vermont convicts get tired of being 
in prison, they knock the jailer down and walk 
off with his watch and revolver. Evidently 
something else is green in that State beside the 
mountains. — Phila. Chronicle. 


Wuat is the difference between a seaport 
town of Arabia and pussy in an interesting 
condition? Don’t know? Why, where’s your 
geography? One’s Muscat, of course, and the 
other must kitten.—O#/ City Derrick. 


One of the Kentucky Minstrels is sitting for 
his carte in character. Operator: ‘‘ Now, sir, 
look pleasant—smile a little.” (Minstrel 
smiles.) ‘Oh, that will never do, It’s too 
wide for the instrument.— Unknown Ex.” 


Ir seems that Commodore Vanderbilt was as 
remarkable for his complication of diseases as 
for his enormous wealth. Yet he was invaria- 
bly written up by the newspapers as the most 
robust old duffer agoing.— Worcester Press. 


In Milwaukee they call a ladies’ afternoon 
party a “coffee.” What Mocha-ry! — Com- 
mercial Advertiser. Mocha-ry, indeed! What 
Java party of that name called? We think it 
is a Rio-ly good name. —Boston Advertiser. 


Distinct sounds, produced at the rate of 
twenty-three per second, become a continuous 
sound, and the Richmond newspapers are look- 
ing forward to the day when they can speak of 
the roar of the Moffet bell-punch.— Worcester 
Rewey. 

Nat Goopwin, custodian of the Weathers- 
byan ribs, reports himself as saying to the of- 
fending party that he ‘‘ was no gentleman, and 
that if he was I would knock him down.” Thus 
we see the advantage of not being a gentleman. 
— Worcester Fress. . 

A Lapy who objects to profanity because it 
is both wicked and vulgar, writes to know what 
she ought to say when a clothes-line breaks, 
and lets a week’s washing fall in the mud. She 
ought to say: ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth;” but probably she will 
not think of it.— Rome Sentinel. 


GiBsON says he caught the Jose for his 
“Wounded Amazon” by watching a girl who 
was catching a flea. But he leaves the public 
in doubt as to the most interesting question of 
all—whether the girl succeeded in cornering 
the little devil.— Worcester Press. 


Cause and effect: A sixteen-year-old girl 
out on Columbia Street has a button-string four 
yards long, containing 1,973 buttons. And 
that girl’s father fastens his suspenders on his 
trousers with a shawl-pin, a piece of twine, and 
a sharp stick.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


Tom—‘‘ Harry, what makes you look so 
down in the mouth? Has your savings-bank 
busted ?” Harry—‘‘ Oh, no, it isn’t that, but 
I’m so confoundedly afraid that my girl will 
make up with me before Christmas that [ don’t 
know what to do!” —Mewark Daily Courier. 


fi, WE see by our exchanges that if you hang a 
sweet-potato by a string, in a jar of water, 
something or other will happen. We do not 
remember what the papers say, but we will 
stake our reputation that the jar will get upset 
two or three times a day.— Rome Sentinel. 


A GENTLEMAN observing a servant girl who 
was left-handed placing the knives and forks on 
the dinner-table in the same awkward position, 
remarked to her that she was laying them left- 
handed. ‘‘ Oh, indeed,” said she, ‘‘ so I have. 
Be pleased, sir, to help me turn the table 


‘| is the poor husband who has to get up and 
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THE ear-piercing scream of the American 
eagle is again heard in the land. It has been 
some time since we have had Congressmen who 
could twist the tail of the Bird of Freedom 
artistically. But we've got em now.—Syracuse 
Standard. 


THE Philadelphia journeymen tailors have 
formed an association called the ‘Order of 
Adam.” What Adam ordered in those days is 
rather difficult to ascertain——Puckx. History 
has established one fact in this line. He never 
ordered any clothes for his wife.—Ov/ City 
Derrick. 

THE butter-working artist who produced the 
‘‘Dreaming [lolanthe” is now at work on an- 
other figure, to be called ‘‘ The Coming Man.” 
A boarding-house victim suggests that it should 
be called ‘‘ Samson;”’ but we believe Samson’s 
strength was dependent upon his hair.— Wor- 
cester Press. 


‘¢ SPEAKING of riddles, Mr. Jones,” said the 
landlord of a down-town boarding-house the 
other day, ‘‘ can you tell the difference between 
a beefsteak and a shingle? No? Then I'll 
broil you a shingle hereafter every morning for 
breakfast instead of beefsteak.”” Jones has 
moved.— Unknown Exchange. 


Necessity is the mother of invention; neces- 
sity knows no law: therefore the mother-in-law 
is not a necessity.— Worcester Press. Yes, and 
bread is a necessity, and therefore bread is the 
mother of invention; and a gun is invention, 
and, therefore, bread is the mother of a gun, 
and the grandmother of asonofagun. Q. 
E. D.— Phila. Bulletin. 


Boston maidenhood is happy over Rignold 
as royal Harry. The tender lingering kiss which 
he gives the Princess Katherine meets a want 
long felt in the esthetic of the modern Athenian 
maids. It is a thing not seen or heard, for it is 
buried under the moustache and the princess 
drinks it in with impressive silence. But it 
thrills every woman in the audience. —/ortland 
Press. 


THE Presidential ministers are preparing for 
a holiday trip to Louisiana. The end-men will 
be those distinguished masters of the bones 
and tambourine, Messrs Evarts and Key, and 
the middle-man will be the unapproachable 
leader of the troupe, who has recently won the 
most unbounded applause from the most criti- 
cal audiences of Virginia.—S¢. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

‘““WoMEN graduates,” says a Philadelphia 
paper, ‘‘ are knocking at the doors of the Mas- 
sachusetts medical society.” Bully for the 
Massachusetts women! Out in this country it 


dust at midnigh’s holy hour and pound bed- 
lam out of the doctor’s door with a brick, after 
he has pulled the bell-knob out by the roots.— 
Hawkeye. 


THE famous “crater” in the fortifications 
around Petersburg is completely overgrown 
with a peach orchard, the trees growing from 
the peach pits the soldiers scattered around 
there. The man who drinks peach brandy 
from that orchard will literally drink a ‘‘ drop 
of the crater.” But if the peach pits grew so 
well, why is it none of the rifle pits came up? 
— Hawkeye. 


HARRISBURG lovers can sit up all night with 
their girls—gas only ninety cents per thousand. 
York Dispatch, Pottsville lovers are led out by 
the ear at ten o’clock —gas $3 per M.—A/iners’ 
Journal. With us, if a fellow has the proper 
regard for his intended father-in-law, he re- 
duces the consumption of gas to the lowest 
possible point, thereby allowing two sympa- 
thetic souls to commune for hours at a very 
trifling expense to an otherwise irate papa—gas 


AN AUTUMNATIC IDYL. 


In the gloaming they were seated, 
And ’twas then he kindly treated 
His idol to roast chestnuts by the score; 
They were very, very happy, 
And they fed from out her lap he 
Replenished from his seeming endless store. 


They munched and cooed in spells, 
And scattered wide the shells. 
When suddenly she shivered, gave a squirm, 
And her eyes like door-knobs grew, 
As a chestnut down she threw, 
And shrieked aloud in terror: ‘“‘ Ugh! I bit 
into a worm!”— Unknown Ex. 


Many Southern journals, in speaking of the 
death of Morton, the statesman and patriot, 
call him ‘‘ a bad man,” and fiendishly rejoice 
in his death. Thesame journals mournfully al- 
lude to the late Confederate pirate Semmes as 
a hero, a statesman, and a saint. Make your 
own comments.—Vorristown Herald. 


AT a target-shooting in West Albany, New 
York, the other day, Dr. Lansing fired at the 
mark and killed Charles Capper, the scorer, 
aged forty, who was standing forty feet from 
the target. This is another warning. We have 


within forty feet of a target when amateurs are 
practicing with the rifle. The safest place is 
immediately in front of the board.—Jorris- 
town Herald. 


“Your father is growing old, Licinius,” 
Cicero remarked, one day, listening to the ven- 
erable Macer apostrophizing, with many exple- 
tives, a slack clothes-line in the back yard, 
‘‘ your father is growing old.” 

“Oh yes,”’ replied Licinius, looking up from 
his parchment and catching a few echoes of the 
spirited and profane monologue that came float- 
ing in at the open window, “yes, the old man’s 
swearing away.” 

And Cicero sighed and went away wonder- 
ing just what Licinius meant by it, and not 
exactly liking to ask him.— Hawkeye. 


PRESIDENT Hayes’s civil service order puts 
us in mind of a story of a profane darkey who 
had a weakness for praying at all times and 
places. One day when the pious fit came on, 
Pete knelt behind a small hay-stack, and prayed: 
‘‘ Lord a mercy if I’ve done anything wrong 
to-day, takeup a big stone and hit me on the 
head.” A boy happened to be on the opposite 
side of the stack, and hearing Pete’s words, 
threw a rock over on the darkey’s knowledge- 
box. Pete jumped up, and scratching his pate, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Look a here, Lord, can’t dis nig- 
ger say anything in fun without you taking it 
in earnest ?”— Zurner’s Fails Keporter. 


THe Hawkeye man had his funny column 
thrown into a wild muddle by somebody in the 
compusing room the other day. But, he isa 
philosopher, and thus he teaches a lesson to 
the impatient: 

‘It is these little beauties of his profession 
that the careless world cannot understand or 
comprehend that makes the journalist love his 
profession. As a dog does hickory. This is 
the last time we are ever going to complain 
publicly. When in future the American people 
see things in this department they can’t under- 
stand, they needn’t pester us with letters of in- 
quiry. There are thousands of things in it 
that we don’t understand, either. We are 
amazed, bewildered and enraged. They will 
have to ask the lynx-eyed proof-reader. Don’t 
ask us. We are not going to talk about it any 
more. We believe in retribution. We can be 
calm. We believe in the futurest kind of future 
punishment. We are going to take things that 
we write just as the compositor and proof- 
reader get them up for us, and we are going to 








round.”-—Faragrapher-who-ought-to-be-sat-upon. 


$3.50 per M.— Worcester Press. 


do our growling and swearing privately.” 


often pointed out how dangerous it was to stand’ 
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It is no small job to make intelligent use of 
the glorious right of suffrage. In the recent 
Mississippi election W. H. Sims was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor by about 100,000 majo- 
rity, while on the same day the people voted to 
abolish the office.— Worcester Press. 


In Plymouth Church he preached a noble sermon 
On the effect Heredity has had; 
The faults of ancestors, he said, determine 
Our tendencies, or whether good or bad. 
And yet it seemed unkind—unfilial, rather— 
We ne’er heard anything against his father. 
Graphic. 


‘‘WuHo’s. your pastor, my dear?” asked a 
good old lady from the country, addressing 
her daughter, who has been living in the city 
for half a year orso. ‘Really, mother, I hardly 
know. I never sawhim. He was away ona 
vacation last summer, and now he has started 
on his lecturing tour for the winter. I may 
get acquainted with him next spying.” — Chicago 
Evening Journal. 


Even if Minister Welsh was once a slave- 
dealer, as the N. Y. Sun alleges, why should 
Mr. Dana go into hysterics over his appoint- 
ment, and at the same time encourage and ad- 
vocate the election of men who were not only 
slave-holders, but who attempted to destroy 
the Union to retain their slaves? (This is not 
a conundrum. We know why he does it.)— 
Norristown Flerald. 


An exchange says a strict Turk is obliged 
not only to wash his head, face, neck, ears and 
féet, but also his teeth, at each of the five daily 
calls to prayer. And howa mussulman can be 
a devout Turk and still be so dirty that the 
dogs hold their noses and howl when he comes 
on their side of the street, is as great 
a mystery as how, in more civilized lands, 
aman can be a church-member and teach a 
Bible class of young ladies, and still get away 
with $49,000 worth of forged paper when the 
time comes.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


AMENITIES OF WESTERN JOURNALISM.—The 
Napa Reporter started a story that the long war 
between the Ukish papers, Aleck Montgom- 
ery’s Democrat and Belle Lynch’s Dispatch, 
was about to be ended by a matrimonial con- 
tract between the editor and the editress, and 
the merging of the two papers. Aleck vigor- 
ously denies the story in a half-column edito- 
rial. Belle more tersely declares: ‘‘ The indi- 
vidual who furnished the private report to the 
Napa Reporter regarding Uncle Aleck and us, 
must be a lunatic, and fails to know that to 
marry, wo must be willing. In this case nei- 
ther would be; Aleck would as leave have a 
hyena, while we would prefer an ape.” So the 
war goes on.— A/ta- California. 


WHEN it was proposed, years ago, to build 
steamships of india-rubber, old sailors objected 
to the innovation on the ground that such ves- 
sels would rub out the equatorial line. This, it 
appears, was not the only objection. Certain 
parties, disregarding the fears of the old sailors, 
built two india-rubber vessels—one in New 
York and the other in Liverpool. When fin- 
ished, these steamships sailed on the same day, 
with a full passenger-list, and when four days 
out they collided with each other in mid-ocean. 
The rebound was tremendous, and the first 
thing the captains knew, their respective vessels 
had bounced back to the cities from whence 
they started, and the distance accomplished in 
four days had to be traversed over again. Al- 
though the passengers were charged nothing 
extra, some of them were so mad that they 
threatened to get out and walk. These facts 
have just leaked out, and it affords us much 
satisfaction to De able to present them, for the 
first time, to the public.—Wautical Novelist of 
Norristown Herald. 





The Truth at Last. 


In order to protect the public against imposition, and as a rebuke 
to unscrupulous advertisers, the Judges on Pianos at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, have given to Steinway & 


Sons the following 
CERTIFICATE: 

‘* This is to certify that the piano-fortes of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and Farlor Grand, 
Square and Upright, exhibited by them at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, presented the great- 
est totality of excellent qualities and novelty of construct- 
ton, and in all points of excellence they received our 
highest average of points, and accordingly our unanimous 
opinion concedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ ‘Highest 
degree of excellence in.all their styles.’” 

Dated Fuly 28, 1877. 

Signed: 
Henry K. Otiver, FE. Levasseur, 
Ep. Favre Perret, James C. Watson, 
OsEPH Henry, J. E. Hircarp, 
*, A. P. BAkNARD. 


Witi1aM THOoMson, 
Geo. F. Bristow, 
J. ScHIEDMAYER, 





The following are the ratings as originally made and copied from 
the note-book of the examining Judges, duly certified by them 
ON STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS: 
96 on Square Pianos, out of a possible 96! 
96 on Upright Pianos, out of a possible 96! 
96 on Parlor Grands, out of a possible 96! 
04 on Concert Grands, out of a possible 96! 


954 GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE 954! 


The next highest exhibitor reached a total average of 90% only. 
All tables of ratings published by other piano-forte manufactur- 
ers are declared false and fraudulent by authority of the Judges. 


EVERY STEINWAY PIANO IS FULLY WARRANTED FOR 5 YEARS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on apphi- 
cation. . 
STEINWAY & SONS’ WARERCOMS, 
STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & {11 East Fourteenth St., NEW YORK. 
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PUCK’S 
Tlustrated Almanac. 


(GERMAN.) 


8vo. 160 pp. boards. 


EDITED BY 
LEOPOLD SCHENCK and GEORG ASMUS. 


100 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
B 


JOSEPH KEPPLEB. 
Price, 35 Cents. 


In Memoriam Brigham Young. 


To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
‘‘Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hausted, the cartoon has been published asa 
single sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 

‘*PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 North William Street, 
New York. 











PUCK’S 
Pictorial Departmen 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Havinc completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GERERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 
able rates, The 

Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JosepH Kepp.er is in personal charge 


of the department. 
Address, 
Puck Publishing Company, 


13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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FORTRAITS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 


FREE! | 





Wy 


FREE!! FREE 


An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, Song Books, 
Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune 
Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, 
Ready Reckoners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, 
Swimming, Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequaled and unat- 
tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on application to 


C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 
33 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





GRAND EXPOSITION 


HOLIDAY G00D8 








AT é ASS “ a 
BLOOM’S, IMPORTERS AND MAMUP ACTORERS CF 
4 GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 
338 & 340 BOWERY, 174 Fifth A 
BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES STS, Barwnan sod esrd pss. Rey Broadway, 
NEW YORK, ‘ 





FINEST FRENCH DOLLS, 


IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE SIZE AND STYLE. 


DOLLS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS! 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
AND LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 


MAGNIFICENT FRENCH DRESSED DOLLS 


from the plainest to the most elaborate costumes, 
at less than half the exorbitant prices eharged elsewhere. 


BLOOM'S, BLOOM'S, 


No. 338 & 340 Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 


PORTRAITS 


Madison Square, 
weaw Torzt=z 


KURI 


Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK, 
BRANCH: 
Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


RUNK & UNGER, 


No. 50 PARK PLACE, N. Y., 








Between Bond and Great Jones Sts., 





aa Third, Fourth, Lexington and Madison Avenue Cars pass 





the door. Sole Agents for 
THE A . 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS | ~J ala-Chateau VAy 


Usp ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED FY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 


TAUNUS NATURAL SELSER WATER, 
IMPORTERS OF WINES. BRANDIES, ETC. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 








ABERLE’S TIVOLI THEATRE, 


Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue. 


The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 
Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, and Gymnastic 
Performances. 

FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 

Admission, 23 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. Reserved seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
MATINEE EVERY THURSDAY, ADMISSION 15 cents. 
The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 


NICOLL, the Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 
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363 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


OFFER GREAT BARGAINS IN 

WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STERLING SILVER AND 
PLE PLATED TABLE WARES. 

WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS in endless variety at close prices. 


Our stock is entirely fresh, having been made since the robbery 
in June last and has been produced at the lowest possible rates, 
Diamond mounting a specialty.—Repairing in all its branches. 
EsTaBLisHep 18:8. 


VOLKS-GARDEN-THEATRE 


199 & 201 Bowery, betw. Rivington & Delancey Sts. 
Mrs. A. P. FALK PROPRIETRESS. 
THE CHEAPEST, MOST ATTRACTIVE AND DELIGHT- 
ING VARIETY-THEATRE IN NEW YORK. 

Open all the year round. New Artists every week. Four hours 
of entertainment every evening. 

Commencing at 8 P.M. Admission 1o Cents. 

Balcony and Orchestra Seats 20 Cts. Seats in Boxes 75 Cts. 














Our Cigarettes are as fine as can be pro- 
duced. Only the best French Cigarette 


et en FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CIGARETTES. | 
FATR iS" DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE.-¥ga@ ee be mineral 
’ CORRECT THING for DINNER and WHIST PARTIES. A delicious Cigarette, of 
==" Perique and Vanity Fair. Samples, 15 cents. Highest Award, Vienna, 1873, ana Centennial, 

1876. (5 Prize Medals.) WM. S. EIMBALL & 00., Peerless Tobacco Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BARGAINS! ARGAINS! 


D. KELLY’S 


CARPET & FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


512 & 514 8th Ave., Cor. 36th St., and 414 Gth Ave., Cor, 25th St. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


CARPETS, CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, CURTAINS, CURTAIN RINGS, RUGS, SHADES, CORNICES, MATTINGS, or att Destraste Desicns. 
FURNITURE FURNITURE 


CHOICE PARLOR, LIBRARY, BED - ROOM AND DINING ROOM SUITS; COTTAGE SUITS. 


ALL GOODS MARKED LOWER! 
AND THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. 


PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 

















Received the First Prize at the . : 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 

















ADDRESS, 
Ty) meer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers **Puck”’ 
+: Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New YORK. New York. 
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